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Research 


Investigations Teacher Supply and 
Demand Reported 1946 


number studies teacher supply and demand 


reported 1946 was somewhat higher than that 

any recent year. Investigations national scope 
included data from the Commission Teacher Education, the 
United States Office Education, and the National Education 
Association. There were four regional studies. Sixteen reports 
were based state-wide statistics. Reports from summaries 
college placement agencies included the Twelfth Annual 
Survey Teacher Placement for the Nation. Other studies 
included reviews investigations and miscellaneous 
expressing attitudes recommendations. 

The critical shortage teachers reported 1945 
throughout 1946. There was increase the number 
emergency certificates issued; conditions became worse the 
elementary-school field, especially the rural areas, all states 
excepting Delaware and Texas reporting serious shortages 
elementary teachers; and there was marked undersupply 
the field college teaching. However, there was improvement 
the number secondary-school teachers. 

was estimated that one hundred twenty-five thousand 
emergency certificates were issued teachers the United 
States 1946 (16). Six thousand were issued Pennsylvania 
(29), 6,138 Ohio (7), and 2,063 West Virginia (43). 

The number emergency certificates issued South Dakota 
increased per cent over the number issued 1945 (31). 
some states, 1946, one-third the public-school teachers 
held emergency certificates (46); the proportion was one-tenth 
for the United States (16). These certificates, for the most 
part, were granted elementary-school teachers, especially 
those one-room rural schools. was estimated that four 
million students were taught 1946 undertrained teachers, 
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many them distinctly inferior ability, and that one hundred 
thousand had neither schools nor teachers (49). 

The present condition brought about combination 
factors. There were cent fewer teachers training 
1946 than 1941 (32), and this number, from one-fourth 
one-third not intend teach (40). those planning 
teach, many more are preparing for secondary- than for 
elementary-school service, despite the greater need the latter 
area. One college reported that per cent its applicants 
desired high-school employment (28). some places, the 
number dropping out was twice the number returning 
teaching. One investigator reported that two-thirds those 
who left teaching during the war will not return, and that 
this group most the men, but few the women, returned 
the profession (53). 

the secondary schools, the shortages were centered 
the fields business education, home economics, music, art, 
physical education, industrial arts, science, mathematics, and 
library work (7, 16, 39, 52). The number calls for college 
teachers the University 1946 was three times 
that the previous year (52). The Ohio State University 
teacher-placement office noted great increases the demand for 
college teachers, especially English, home economics, indus- 
trial arts, physical education, commerce, and science. Super- 
visors student teaching and teachers Negro colleges were 
much demand (39). 

The public general became increasingly aware the 
situation toward the end the calendar year, and steps were 
taken all over the country improve conditions. Articles 
appeared such magazines the Saturday Evening Post, 
and Life, pointing out the criticalness this situation 
radio commentators called attention the seriousness the 
teacher shortage; press announcements were made, such 
“Teachers Quit Schools the Thousands,” “Milkmen Top 
Teachers’ Pay,” “Nation Spends More for Liquor than for 
Its School System”—all these helped focus public attention 
upon the problem. Rogersville, Tennessee, the students 
went strike because lack teachers which was not bein 
corrected the board education (44). 

Most the articles focused attention upon the inadequacy 
teachers’ salaries basic cause the teacher shortage. 
However, there was much stress other factors, such 
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unsatisfactory living conditions, the lack social life, the need 
for better working conditions, including adequate materials 
and facilities, the overload teachers, the unsatisfactory 
leadership exercised some administrators, and inadequate 
provisions for tenure, retirement, and sick leaves. Other factors 
listed complicating the problem were competitive attractions 
elsewhere, such teaching for the army foreign lands (8), 
boy- and girl-scout supervision (40), and business opportunities 
(5, 13); the lower percentage former teachers returning 
from military service industry (6, 31); the insufficient 
number students teaching curriculums (19, 20, 
the greater attraction high-school teaching comparison 
with elementary-school instruction, due better salaries, more 
opportunities for promotion, and less strenuous requirements 
(15, 22, 33); poor teaching college (40); the critical atti- 
tude toward teaching (12, 22); and the discouraging effects 
the widespread stress low salaries for teachers upon young 
people considering teaching occupation (50). 

The American Legion, the American Association Univer- 
sity Women, business men’s clubs, and other organizations 
are crusading for better teachers. Bagley did not believe that 
such organizations will get the root the problem until 
the members these clubs recommend teaching profession 
their own children. they that, then many fine teaching 
candidates will recruited into the profession (4). 

predicted that the present shortages may continue for 
from two fifteen years (11, 13, 17). the year 1950, the 
increased birth rate during the war will have begun establish 
new records elementary-school enrollment. Will teachers 
available time for this emergency (10)? Nanninga esti- 
mates that “this time are for longer period teacher 
shortage than any time during this century” (50). 

Some the leaders teacher education believe that with 
increased salaries and improved conditions, the quantity 
teachers may adequate within few years, but not 
assumed that only the better teachers will attracted 
better conditions. Weak teachers also will flock teaching. 
Thus, there real challenge place the proper emphasis 
securing candidates who will prove high quality (14). 
One dean education stresses the point that appraisals 
teacher demand not consider what may designated the 
potential demand for teachers. Thus, there the present 
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time real need for nursery-school teachers, kindergarten 
directors, adult-education leaders, and teachers 
education, but since boards education have not universally 
accepted these areas legitimate teaching fields, the demand 
should called not actual but only potential (34). 


Many recommendations for improving the situation were 


found the reports appearing 1946. These are summarized 
follows: 


Teachers’ salaries need increased. For college graduates 
teacher-education curriculums, minimum salaries $2,500 
year are recommended, with annual increments maximums 
$4,000 $5,000 (9, 21, 30, 34, 36, 41, 49). Increases local 
and state support education are urged, well Federal subsidies 
for education, especially the economically poorer states (9, 30,51). 
Teacher loads (in classroom and out-of-class assignments) need 
reduced many cases (9, 21). 

School administrators can improve working conditions for teachers, 
especially giving them credit for what they accomplish (12). 
Teacher-recruitment programs should include: 

Organizations every state (19, 30, 31) 

More encouragement veterans enter teaching (27, 37) 

More stress the advantages teaching (24, 51) 


commendation teaching and teachers parents their 
children (12) 

Teachers’ enthusiastic praise their own profession (12) 

The establishment closer relations between communities and their 
teachers (23) 


Scholarships for encouragement future teachers (4, 42, 50). 

The profession needs great novel about teaching, plus movie 
made from it, arouse the public realization the importance 
teaching (2). 

Selection able teachers and elimination unfit teachers must 
part the college program (9). 

Teacher-education courses college must made more challenging 
and interesting (40). 

Co-operative approach the problem should encouraged 
Much more can accomplished co-operatively than institutions 
organizations singly. Michigan, colleges that train teachers 
make annual surveys the teaching situation, which are summarized 
schoolmasters’ club meeting April each year (40). 


important plan ahead that there will not again great 


oversupply teachers such occurred the 1930’s (38). 

search for promising high-school students who may encouraged 
enter teaching should undertaken. Florida this has been 
carried very effectively. The Florida legislature appropriates 
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$400,000 annually finance fellowships state teacher-training 
institutions for one thousand selected high-school graduates. Infor- 
mation from Florida indicates that these fellowships have been 
great stimulus enrollment teacher-training institutions there. 


Nanninga says: 


order attract and hold teachers the profession would 
seem that salaries, first all, would have increased and the 
financial status teachers improved. Second, teachers must regarded 
normal individuals, and controls which some communities place 
them regard their social life and general behavior should 
removed. think behooves board members and others engaged 
administration friendly and considerate the teachers’ problems. 
must make their life agreeable can (50). 


Ina recent editorial the NEA Journal, Mr. Morgan says: 
“Now the time for every citizen ask seriously what kind 
country want and what are going through 
education build that country. have the resources. Have 
the purpose and the will?” (36) [Vol. XXVI, No. 
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The Training College Teachers 


WALTER GOETSCH 


ost the discussions training college teachers 
seem colored negative points view. The 
subject-matter specialist without any training 
teaching begins with the assumption that, since can teach 
his subject without having had methods courses, everyone else 
should able too. may believe, furthermore, that 
the average secondary-school teacher 
subject-matter because required education courses have made 
many inroads his time. Consequently, the subject-matter 
specialist feels that education courses are unnecessary for the 
graduate student preparing teach college. any discus- 
sion the problem, feels that conscience bound 
argue against them. The educationist, the other hand, feels 
his duty defend teacher-training courses, but usually his 
defense consists attempt explain the value existing 
courses rather than effort present program peculiarly 
fitted train college teachers. 

The lack teacher training for college teachers due 
some extent the historical tradition the profession. Our 
first college teachers were trained Europe for the European 
system. The fact that they migrated America and taught 
American universities made little difference them because the 
early American schools were largely models European 
schools. Europe, the teacher lectured his class from per- 
sonal notes. His purpose was stimulate the curiosity 
intelligent and relatively mature students further research 
and self-directed study field which they had already 
mastered most the elementary concepts. The instructor’s 
lectures were seldom found textbooks. They were not 
designed introduce the student the field nor give him 
thorough knowledge the subject but rather add the 
instructor’s personal interpretations known facts supply 
detailed information the instructor’s personal researches. 
The student was mull over all heard and read, and arrive 
independently understanding the major conclusions 
the subject. 

Consequently, the student was dependent upon the pro- 
fessor not only for the facts the course but, more particularly, 
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for his interpretation them. Since was one select 
group students who had passed through series rigorous 
examinations order demonstrate their right listen, his 
teacher never had worry about how his lectures were 
received. The typical European attitude that education was 
only for intellectual élite purposely assumed that all failure 
was sign weakness the part the student. Little 
responsibility was placed the instructor and his ability 
present and explain the subject-matter, since the European 
university stressed the discovery, not the general dissemination, 
knowledge. This emphasis research was carried over 
into the colleges and universities this country and has 
become major stumbling block the solution the problem 
providing adequately trained teachers for system higher 
education which longer places sole emphasis investigation 
and experimentation but gives equal place the dissemination 
knowledge. 

1908, Flexner had already pointed out the “encroach- 
ment graduate school methods and interests the college 
Since that time, repeated attempts have been 
made, mainly through curricular reorganization, fit the 
teaching the undergraduate college the major purposes 
that segment the collegiate scene. longer find 
college populations made entirely students whose excep- 
tional ability whose social status had some bearing their 
admission university study. More and more institutions are 
following the lead the state universities and maintaining 
that distinctive duty undergraduate collegiate training 
enable the common man benefit from his cultural heritage. 
result, the undergraduate college rapidly becoming the 
people’s college—a college designed raise the educational 
level all people. 


general, and publicly supported institutions 
particular, are today faced with heterogeneous student 
body made many different types individuals. the 
members this army students differed only informational 
background, should facing one sort problem. But 
since common knowledge that students differ also 
purpose and ability, are facing double-barreled problem 

Flexner, Abraham. The American College. New York: Century Company, pp. 
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from the outset. The problem differing educational back- 
grounds can attacked, and often partially solved, the 
technique class sectioning—placing the same class those 
with like nearly like ability for the subject-matter 
studied. The second problem, that finding wide diver- 
gence inte!ligence and purpose students the same class, 
can attacked not administrative techniques but only 
proper teaching techniques. Thus the college teacher facing 
today what the secondary-school teacher has been wrestling 
with since 1890—the problem how present subject-matter 
such way that each student can benefit from the extent 
his ability and background. 

The general-education movement, furthermore, intro- 
ducing different type course, often interdepartmental, 
which known variously the core survey course. 
presumed offer broad outlines the various fields knowl- 
edge rather than detailed facts any one subject. General- 
education courses usually try select from each several 
subjects the factual information necessary illustrate the why 
the wherefore some problem basic the student his 
understanding man’s relationship evolving civilization. 
Such course needs teacher who grounded more than 
one field. quite obvious, however, that present practices 
higher education are not designed produce this kind 
teacher. Higher education today bent developing 
specialist subject, not teacher the broader fields 
human knowledge. 


college teacher today usually self-made teacher, 
teaching was taught. happens that the 
specialists under whom studied were good teachers, then 
may have chance becoming good teacher too. If, 
however, his teachers emphasized the discovery knowledge 
the exclusion other aims, then his attitude will likely 
conform that pattern, and will resent any attempt 
encroach upon his right research. Such attitude will, 
furthermore, encouraged the fact that promotions every- 
where the specialist and the investigator. The good 
teacher who confines his professional activities teaching 
apt remain the instructor level all his life. any 
wonder, therefore, that the young college teacher, fresh from 
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duty laboratory assistant section leader, turns with 
feverish enthusiasm research rather than teaching when 
gets his first college appointment? 

Consider the problem from the embryo college teacher’s 
point view. did his graduate work under system 
which the best-known men his field were researchers, not 
teachers. member profession which the number 
articles published journals greater measure progress 
than success the classroom. sees promotions and salary 
increases primarily men who spend the major portion 
their working time research writing. hears his 
colleagues, often justly, decry the educationists and their 
trappings. 

takes stock himself and finds that knows small 
segment the total stock knowledge, but not sure 
what can with what knows. supposed teach 
it, but when tries instruct the immature minds the 
undergraduate student body, fails see any kinship between 
his idea what these students ought know that field and 
the results actually gets the examination papers which 
are handed him. feels missionary zeal teach, 
may develop, through self-study, into excellent teacher. 
survey the profession, however, indicates that the chances 
are greater that his bewilderment will lead him submerge 
himself more and more the study his subject-matter and 
less and less the study possible teaching procedures. 
will thus become, with thousands others, individual who 
uses teaching means supporting himself while does 
his more important researches. The fact that may only 
one legions mediocre researchers, better off than 
before, immediate concern him, because only 
through this approach that sees the possibility future 
advancement. 

turns out successful researcher and promoted 
graduate teaching, what sort influence will have 
graduate students who come study with him? Will extol 
the virtues the teaching profession? Will attempt 
train college teachers, will rant and rave about the college 
teacher’s chores which make inroads his precious research 
time? 

Not all men make good investigators and not all men make 
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good teachers. There room for both, and there are enough 
people capable filling both jobs without lessening the neces- 
sary emphasis required promote either great heights. 
order accomplish these ends must convince the college 
that teaching the most important task has perform, and 
the graduate school that specific attention should given 
preparing graduate students for college-teaching positions. 


HAVE attempted break the vicious circle empha- 
sizing curricular reorganization. The general-education 
movement, stressing the teaching the undergraduate, 
bearing fruit. More and more schools are announcing programs 
designed educate for well-rounded citizenship contrast 
former plans built chiefly the idea training special 
fields. Educational leaders are proclaiming the need for intro- 
ducing the mass the population the heritage civilization, 
regardless vocational interests potentialities. These 
proposals will succeed only supported great teachers. 
Great teachers must possess two fundamental requisites— 
the proper subject-matter preparation and the ability teach 
that subject-matter. the present time are preparing 
research specialists our graduate schools and sending them 
out teach undergraduate courses the colleges. Most 
these men and women are trained ferret out facts and 
analyze the specialized implications these facts. Very few 
students are trained synthesize the facts drawn from 
broad The new interdepartmental courses 
trained! trained differently from 
college teachers beginning voiced. 
Foerster, Norman. The Humanities and the Common Man. Chapel 
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integration” which calls “specializing the construction 
the Flexner proposed that qualified college teacher 
“must broadly trained and broadly minded scholar, not 
necessarily firsthand Robert Hutchins, 
article popular weekly, complains the poor teaching 
done colleges today men who were trained specialists 
very narrow area subject and are incapable progress- 
ing beyond the confines that Oliver Car- 
michael, president the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement Teaching, reported Newsweek saying 
that college teachers are forgotten men—that not enough 
attention paid, among other things, their These 
examples should suffice make the point clear. 


and universities, however, are still permitting 
poor teaching on. Every teacher allowed, under 
the guise freedom teaching, teach pleases. Poor 
lecturers still lecture. Uninterested, and many cases, ill- 
informed, graduate students still waste time with discussion 
sections. Paper graders, many whom have not even read the 
textbook use, decide large measure whether the student 
has attained the lofty goal set for him departmental planning 
meetings. Researchers, not all interested group teaching, 
are forced “take class” order get the right further 
their special studies. All this will hinder, not totally 
block, the success the general-education movement. order 
ensure good teaching the college level must give 
attention the training college teachers and the provision 
suitable teaching conditions. 

The great teacher, addition being broadly trained 
individual, “specialist the construction the whole,” must 
also capable rehandling the facts they can under- 
stood and mentally digested the student. Such teacher 
must relator facts, person who can relate whole 
series seemingly isolated ideas help the student 
see the implications this relationship the problem being 
studied and life. That the teacher described Barzun, 


Ortega Gasset, Jose. Mission the University. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1944. 

Flexner, op. 185. 

Split the Educational Atom,” Collier’s, 118 (December 1946), pp. 80, 87. 

Profs,” Newsweek, XXVIII (November 1946), 
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Foerster, Flexner, Ortega, and others the “thinking 
teacher.” must pointed out, however, that erroneous 
point view held several these writers who claim 
that the good teacher born and cannot developed through 
training. One needs but read the second and third chapters 
Barzun’s Teacher realize that the accidents 
birth will not provide the drive, the discipline, the show- 
manship, the missionary zeal, and the planning which are part 
and parcel good teaching. true, course, that one must 
have the necessary native ability give proper foundation 
all these other attributes, but many person with great ability 
has turned out mediocre college teacher because the 
poor example set his graduate-school teachers. whole 
thesis the training college teachers is, first, that prospective 
teachers must possess ability, and, equally important, the 
qualities which will permit them make use their abilities 
the field college teaching must instilled them through 
example and direction. 


INCE most college teachers are required have advanced 
degrees, must now turn the province the graduate 
schools for further analysis the problem. Graduate schools, 
general, are successful the selection their graduates, 
but they pay little, any, attention, seems, training their 
students for college teaching. devise program meet 
this need, must let potential college teachers see good 
teaching and understand the procedures good teaching. 
learn teach example, and conscious effort must made 
analyze the teaching situation. Despite reports the 
contrary, there are still good teachers the graduate schools. 
Every graduate school has one person more every depart- 
ment who could serve the nucleus staff guide 
training students who wish teach. Under the direction 
these good teachers, provision should made for prospective 
college teachers become familiar with the techniques and 
practices used excellent teachers the colleges the 
university campus. 

addition, must make sure that potential college 
teachers understand the teaching process that goes the 
classroom the good teacher. Good teaching demands mas- 

New York: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1945. 
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tery the subject-matter, because teaching re-presentation 
the subject-matter such manner that can 
assimilated the learner. other words, good teaching 
demands knowledge the subject-matter, knowledge 
the best techniques presenting the subject-matter, and 
knowledge the learner. 

Constant delving into the literature the field through 
graduate courses and through self-directed study should assure 
the necessary mastery the subject-matter. But what about 
the knowledge the ways re-presenting the subject-matter, 
and the knowledge the learner? Continued study the 
subject will little toward their acquisition. Observing good 
teaching will much help students understand methods—I 
use the word guardedly—and seminar discussions teaching, 
led good subject-matter teachers, will help even more. 
has always been mystery why graduate students should 
not discuss with their teachers the topics the field which 
should good undergraduate course and the 
ones which should excluded, how the discussion laboratory 
sections fit into the picture, how teaching aids should related 
the lectures, and how quizzes and examinations should 
used learning devices. These same graduate students will 
expected, college teachers, participate committee dis- 
cussions these very subjects, and amount sheer zeal 
enthusiasm will make them equal the occasion. 

Kindling the enthusiasm the student cannot left 
pure chance. The teacher must make conscious plans 
age the student learning like study and about 


environment. The psychology teaching has that: the 
most efficient learning takes place when the learner 
the goal the course, when sees the relationship 


these goals and his own reasons for taking the course, and when 
the learner receives some immediate reward for the effort 
expended. These conditions good learning are the stage 
which. must set the instructor undergraduate students. 
longer can the teacher the college assume the “take 
leave attitude his European predecessors. The college 
teacher today must make sure that every student his 
class has been sufficiently motivated the instruction take 
with him something lasting benefit for life. 
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Just good speaker must adapt his speech his audience, 
the good teacher must adapt his course his students. 
set prepared lectures can the answer successful teaching 
for all classes. The good teacher must know the characteristics 
the learning process and how applies different types 
individuals order good judge his audience. With 
this basis, can think intelligently about the subject- 
matter, about the student for whom intended, and about the 
ways bringing about “one thought two minds.” 


ACCOMPLISH the aims outlined, there need for 
elaborate teacher-training courses. single seminar 
sponsored committee the graduate faculty each 
department for its own students, properly administered, will 
much toward directing the potential college teacher into 
the habits thoughtful and carefully prepared teaching. Such 
seminar could cover, addition the things already men- 
tioned, study the use the lecture and the discussion. 
Why should not the training college teachers include dis- 
cussion the advantages and limitations these two ways 
teaching? Why should the future college teacher discover 
for himself that the lecture method works best when the 
students are well prepared the subject and are capable 
and interested doing independent study the area? Why 
should discover himself that the discussion method 
presupposes good stock knowledge the part the 
students? There good reason for making the future 
teacher relive the experience the profession the essence 
that experience can obtained just satisfactorily more 
economical means. not ask students any other areas 
relive the experiences civilization and thus arrive the 
beliefs held society today. fact, our schools were set 
artificial environments give students, short time 
possible, the accumulated wisdom civilization. 

the agencies training college teachers, the graduate 
schools ought assume the responsibility guaranteeing 
colleges that men and women recommended for college teach- 
ing have discussed and studied the pedagogy their subject 
fields. But need step further. need have 
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in-service teacher training, particularly for new staff members. 
This not device destroy individualism, destroy freedom 
teaching, bring about lock-step education. should 
way helping orient new staff members that all 
their teaching talents are given the fullest chance function. 
Proper in-service training responsible college department 
heads elder teachers should result not censorship but 
enthusiastic stimulation more thoughtful and zealous 
teaching. Last year the Junior College Connecticut arranged 
special orientation week for new faculty members, which 
all aspects the work the college were the 
Journal the Association American Medical Colleges 
Rardin and Reicher report plan develop “teaching con- 
sciousness” within medical-school Other such plans 
can developed ingenious department heads and deans 
for the purpose giving every teacher every possible chance 
good teaching. 

What-I have recommended, however, can fully accom- 
plished only colleges are willing accept the principle that 
teaching full-time job and that does not rank below the 
search for knowledge the publication scholarly articles. 
the other hand, must not led believe that the 
teacher should research. Teaching requires creative 
thinking and constant study the knowledge taught, 
but students will not develop into good teachers unless they 
are made conscious the need good teaching and given 
time and means prepare themselves for it. 

[Vol. No. 


Education, (November 15, 1946), 10. 

E., and Reicher, Norbert Recommended Teaching Concept 
Org: nization for essional Schools Based upon Military Medical Training Experi- 
1946), pp. 328-38. 


The Third Miami Workshop Report 


ECKELBERRY 


Report the Third Miami Workshop, like those 

the first and second, presents the results the 

thinking representative group school people and 
laymen concerning important current problems education 
Ohio. The Workshop was sponsored the Conference 
Deans Education the Five State Universities, 
co-operation with the State Department Education, the 
Ohio Education Association, the Ohio Congress Parents 
and Teachers, and other professional and lay organizations. 
was held Miami University July 7-19, 1946. More 
than one hundred persons—superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, college professors, representatives professional organi- 
zations, and the deliberations. The 
Report, entitled “Meeting the Educational Crisis Ohio,” 
merits careful study all who are concerned about public 
education the State. 

The problems faced the Workshop are grouped the 
Report under two main headings: adequate supply 
competent teachers and adequate financial program. Parts 
One and Two deal with these respectively. 

Chapter Part One presents picture the extent, 
nature, and causes the present shortage teachers Ohio. 
emphasizes the fact that there single cure for the 
scarcity, and outlines plan for systematic program teacher 
recruitment. Primary responsibility for recruitment assigned 
the teaching profession, but the point made that should 
shared with lay organizations. Among the elements the 
recommended program are the organization future 
teachers’ club each secondary school, adequate salary 
schedule, continuous survey present and future needs 
the State Department Education, elimination discrimi- 
nation against married women, establishment off-campus 
centers for teacher-education the present emergency, pro- 
vision scholarships for prospective teachers, granting 
colleges entrance and living-facility priorities prospective 
teachers, and raising the standards selection, training, and 
certification. 

Chapter devoted pre-service training. outlines 
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the desirable characteristics teachers—basic skills and com- 
petencies, orientation the natural and cultural environment, 
social effectiveness, and professional competence—and indicates 
the implications for teacher-education institutions. Chapter 
deals with in-service education. makes number sugges- 
tions for local programs in-service education, and discusses 
regional, state, and national resources for such training. 
recommends that teachers paid their salaries, and some 
cases their expenses, while participating professional meet- 
ings. Particularly noteworthy the recommendation that 


teachers should freed from undue pressure exerted accrediting associ- 
ations, college entrance requirements, testing programs and other external 
influences order that they may able work toward the objectives 
the school that have been co-operatively determined (page 39). 


Chapter discussion the administrator and his place 
the in-service program. points out that the key 
person training, and makes specific suggestions 
regarding the method choosing administrator and con- 
cerning his responsibilities. recommends that requirements 
for the superintendent’s certificate, which now favor the 
high-school principal, altered enable elementary- 
school principals move the superintendency more easily, 
and ensure that every holder the superintendent’s certifi- 
cate have substantial training elementary education. 

Part Two the Report comprises five chapters, which 
discuss various aspects school finance. The Workshop 
utilized data provided the State Department Education, 
the Ohio Education Association, and other agencies, present 
picture the status school support Ohio. The figures 
indicate that Ohio paying more for its schools than ever 
before, but that spite this progress, “Teaching Ohio 
has not been made attractive life career the young people 
the state” (pages 49-50). Not only are buildings and equip- 
ment inadequate, but many districts salaries are inexcusably 
survey covering counties, representing various 
sections the state, showed the median salary elementary 
districts, the average salary was $1,200; districts, $1,100; 
and districts, $1,000. one district was $900. The 
median salary high-school teachers the 200 districts 
reporting was $1,700, 
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one county, over per cent the teachers were 
“emergency” teachers; that is, they had substandard training 
intended serve only until the shortage was alleviated. This 
county had had only three beginning teachers during five-year 
period, all whom held temporary certificates. 

More serious than the conditions themselves the fact 
that boards education “additional aid” districts are unable 
remedy them. appropriation law, enacted 1945, 
substantially increased the support schools the state but 
did not provide sufficient equalization. 

thorough study the entire tax structure the state 
and its political subdivisions basis for more satisfactory 
structure and for adjustment tax duplicates recom- 
mended. The Foundation law should revised 
provide for further equalization. The minimum beginning 
salary for teachers with four years training and standard 
certificate should $2,000. careful study should made 
teaching loads each school district and excessive loads 
should reduced. Since are tending more and more 
regard teaching year-round occupation, must expect 
that still more funds will needed. 

The second chapter Part Two makes recommendations 
concerning rehabilitation. These include the administration 
rehabilitation funds the State Department Education inde- 
pendently the Foundation program, the granting such 
funds only districts which have operating levy least 
mills, total 8.5 mills for operating and bond levies. 
Moreover, rehabilitation funds should granted only 
districts which will co-operate plan reorganization 
which indicated survey “educationally and 
economically sound” (page 63). 

There short chapter transportation. This recog- 
nized difficult problem deal with through formula 
because the great differences conditions which exist 
different localities. The Workshop advocates “public owner- 
ship school busses rapidly possible” (page 65)» 
chapter public relations discusses the functions the pupil, 
the school staff, the home, and the community this matter. 
Recommendations include the creation local planning 
committee each school administrator, the inclusion 
experience the pre-service training the teacher which will 
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enable him take active part the development good 
public relations, and the creation state public-relations 
committee “correlate the activities religious, fraternal, 
civic, labor, educational, and other groups” with those the 
Ohio Education Association and the State Department 
Education (page 72). 

The chapter the distribution state funds recommends 
that money provided the Foundation program substan- 
tially increased, that the increase chiefly for equalization 
rather than uniform distribution, and that receive the 
additional aid, districts required have total operating 
levy “approximating the average operating levies all 
districts the state 1945” (page 77). The “classroom 
unit,” defined terms average daily membership rather 
than average daily attendance, proposed the basis for 
distributing Foundation program monies school districts. 

Since the two large problems, equalization 
alization, which are dealt with Parts One and Two the 
Report, are phases the same large problem, Part Three 
discusses the common factors the two major sections and 
presents specific recommendations for legislation. 

Such, brief summary, the Report the Third Miami 
Workshop. was produced group persons most 
whom have deal practically with problems the public 
schools. Hence has healthy down-to-earth quality. There 
minimum theorizing and maximum data and specific 
recommendations. should given careful consideration 
legislators, school people, community leaders, and all others 
who are concerned about meeting the educational crisis Ohio, 
and encouraging continued progress public education the 
state. Like the reports the First and Second Workshop, 
should particularly useful guide for discussion adult 
groups. Liberal discounts are provided for quantity orders for 
the purpose promoting its use this 


report paper-covered booklet pages. Copies may obtained from 
the Miami Workshop Committee, College Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
the following rates: single copy, cents; copies, $4.00; copies, $7.50; and 
copies, $12.50. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Conservation Laboratory 
the most important and distinctive educational 


enterprises the state, the Ohio Conservation Labora- 

tory, will hold its eighth session this summer. will 
conducted Camp Muskingum, Leesville Lake, near 
Carrollton. Its purpose provide training the principles 
and problems conservation for elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers and for workers conservation. 

The program the Laboratory important because 
deals with one the most fundamental social and educational 
problems our time—the wise use our natural resources. 
basic importance and urgency, this problem second 
only the problem peaceful relations among nations. 
not solve these two problems, makes comparatively 
little difference what about most the other matters 
that demand our attention. 

The Laboratory program distinctive several ways. 
the first place, joint enterprise the Ohio Division 
Conservation and Natural Resources, the State Department 
Education, and the Ohio State University. therefore 
exemplifies growing tendency governmental and other 
agencies co-operate dealing with problems which they 
have common interest. the second place, emphasizes 
the direct method study. Conservation problems and the 
facts necessary deal with them are studied primarily the 
field where they exist, rather than books. This does not 
mean that books and other printed materials are regarded 
unimportant; does mean that their use secondary direct 
the outdoors. 

The Laboratory distinctive, the third place, that 
its staff and students form cohesive group, living, working, 
learning, and playing together twenty-four hours day. The 
students are studying single course, which takes their entire 
time and which taught co-operatively team instructors. 
This sharp contrast with conventional college situations, 


where the student three four different classes, each 
[Continued page 
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Sexson, A., The New American College. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. pp. 

This exposition the character and function the four-year junior 
college, covering Grades XIV, inclusive. The authors are convinced that 
formal education through the fourteenth grade (and the twentieth year) must 
provided for all American youth, that the completion general education 
part secondary rather than higher education, that the plan 
definitely superior the plan, and that the four-year junior college, 
the upper division the public school, will become the common and 
dominant type. 

The treatment comprehensive scope, covering the history and phi- 
losophy the junior college, its organization and administration, curriculum, 
extra-curricular activities, guidance program, and on. The principal source 
data experience Pasadena Junior College, which the authors administer 
superintendent schools and principal, respectively. But use has also been 
made data obtained questionnaire and wide reading the literature, 
although apparently not the literature published the last two three years. 

There good deal repetition the twenty-five chapters. This prob- 
ably makes easier use the book reference work, but prolongs the 
discussion unduly and detracts from the literary quality. The authors not 
seem always, when writing one passage, have remembered what they said 
another. For example, “Probably the majority terminal students will 
prefer continue education throughout the junior college years even 
though not transferring the university” (page 266), and “If may judge 
from present trends, may assume the vast majority students the public 
junior colleges will find their chief interest terminal vocational training” 
(page 269) mine]. 

Generally speaking, the authors are forward-looking. They call for 
curriculum based student needs rather than one dictated traditional ideas 
what proper general education should comprise. They object the time- 
honored practice dictation higher institutions secondary schools and 
insist upon the autonomy the latter with respect the education which 
provided for their students. 

spite some qualifications found here and there, the authors tend 
think education series stages rather than continuous process. The 
most important example this their treatment the relation between 
vocational education. accordance with widespread fallacy, 
they insist that adequate “foundation” general education must laid 
before vocational education begins; the end the twelfth grade, all the 
student’s time must given general education; after that, the terminal 
vocational student will spend practically all his time vocational courses. 
The authors recognize that vocational courses may have some values for general 
education, and thus they avoid the “layer cake” fallacy the extreme form 
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assumes the writings Hutchins. But they fail see that certain “general” 
subjects should preferably follow rather than precede some vocational subjects, 
that the concept general education rests false analogy, 
and that general and vocational education, for many students least, should 
proceed together over period years, closely related aspects single 
process, each strengthening and enriching the other. 

Notwithstanding the shortcomings content and organization (including 
poorer editing and proofreading than are accustomed expect from Har- 
per’s), this book will highly useful students secondary and junior- 


college education. 


The Continuing Battle for the Control the Mind 
Boston: Porter Sargent, 1945. 160 pp. 

This book reprint the first 159 pages the twenty-ninth edition 
the Handbook Private Schools. also includes the entire table con- 
tents the complete volume. 

For many years, the introductions this handbook have “followed and 
endeavored interpret the educational movements and trends the ever 
increasing tendency this continuing contest control the future through 
the minds youth.” 

The book quotes liberally from well-known educators, with little inter- 
pretive comment from the author this compilation. His contribution, 
admits, critical one, mentioning defects rather than suggesting programs. 


All shall ever point out the absurd, frozen attitudes the dead, and 
acclaim with gladness the bold, forward step that leads firmer, higher 
Clearing the way, for you and me, must mean clearing the rubbish out mental 
attics, clearing away the false ideologies. Much can done with light hand, recognition 
the incongruous touch humor, Rabelaisian laughter, Swiftian satire, even the dull 
thud ridicule (pages 


This book has the effect hodgepodge. not strong, even its 
critical evaluations. distinctly individualistic querulous personal sense. 


Lewis Wartime Relations the Federal Government and the 
Public Schools, New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1945. pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions Education, No. 907). 

This excellent volume dealing with the impact the First World War 
upon the relations between the Federal Government and the primary and 
secondary schools the United States will great value not only the 
educator but the historian. scholarly, objective, and stimulating man- 
ner, the author enumerates and analyzes the various means used the Federal 
government obtain wartime unity and advance the war effort through the 
twenty million boys and girls the public schools; but also indicates the 
broad historical consequences the use education means waging total 
warfare and incidentally suggests number problems for further study. 

the basis this meticulous and well-documented study, the author 
draws the following significant conclusions: first, that there was among federal 
democracy” (page 223); second, that the duplication effort and con- 
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comitant confusion demonstrated the need for agency Washington 
coordinate the federal educational activities” (page 224); third, that there 
was “needed 1918—and perhaps important stress this now—a 
that faith reason upon which the democratic way life 
was founded” (page 226); and, finally, that the dislocation the pattern 
thought and action the war led, among other things, greater 
tion the public school instrument social control” (page 231). 

The success this volume arouses the hope that the author will continue 
his study the relations the Federal Government and the public schools 
include the periods the depression and the Second World War. 

Grimm 


Permanent Learning. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1944. pp. 

American teachers have apparently been accepted integral part 
the modern scene, because for their especial benefit to” book several 
easy lessons has been written. Young teachers are reassured being told that 
“most young people who are preparing teach may look upon this skill 
one which actually attainable |the italics are the provided they 
are willing make the necessary effort” (page 3). The “necessary effort” 
this case careful study cookbook how teach students. The 
intelligent, the sophisticated, and the pessimistic will probably never get 
beyond the first chapter which fairly reeks too, can play the piano.” 
Especially annoying profuse use italics, reminding one letter writer 
who insists upon underlining every third word. Once past the first chapter, 
the reader who willing skim and will carefully avoid pep-inspiring sales 
talks will find rather good, though undocumented, summary the essentials 
learning applied the practical schoolroom. The high light the book 
the last chapter (17 pages) called techniques, which summarizes the summary. 

First printed 1929 under the title Handbook Teaching 
Permanent Learning its revised form worth hour two time 
refresher and might well find place the reference shelf the beginning 
teacher. reality, the last chapter the excuse for the book, and it, perhaps, 
would have had more appropriate appearance periodical. 

Joun 


cation. Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. 359-+xiv pp. 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies History and Political Science, Series 
LXII, Number 1). 

this volume, the author has provided account the formation, the 
contents, and the influence the publication named the title. The early 
chapters deal with the launching, financing, and editorial policy the maga- 
zine, and with the editor historian and educator. The biographical 
material subordinated the main subject, the but tells some 
things that are new and important about Henry Barnard. The degree which 
Barnard his editorial policy catered the prejudices his public one 
these new and important things. pleasure record that Mr. Thursfield 
preparing biography Barnard. 
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analyze the contents the thirty-one volumes Barnard’s Journal, 
with their extremely varied materials, was difficult task. has been done 
well, apparently very well. The reviewer can think least two reasons why 
was worth doing. Those who are familiar with the original will able 
get, few hours, synoptic view its scope and contents that would 
require many hours direct study. And the volume may also aid directing 
present and future educators the “encyclopedia,” “library,” which 

suppose that only the volumes the Journal were consulted the 
preparation this study would Henry Barnard manuscripts 
several libraries, and many books, were used. There bibliographical note 
which, however, pointing out the errors Steiner’s Life Henry 
Barnard, seems give erroneous impression that pioneer study. 

The last chapter deals with the influence the and the author 
shows that was used many the most prominent American, and some 
British, educators the nineteenth century. This the freshest, and some 
ways the most valuable, part this well-made book. The volume fully 
documented and indexed. H.G.G 


Commission SaFETY Safer Highway Travel. 
Washington, C.: National Education Association, 1945. pp. 

This attractive pamphlet reports experiment teaching traffic safety 
through social studies. packet materials, suitable for Grades through 
VIII, was prepared and sent sampling teachers different types 
communities. Each teacher worked out her own method studying transpor- 
tation and its safety phases. One group, for example, because 
situation, centered their study around bridges; another, around railroads; 
third, around the Pan American Highway; and forth. 

All teachers will, believe, interested the report. The imagina- 
tively experienced teacher will find much practical value within. Much 
worth-while matter must have been left out the condensation and 
hoped that the Commission will some time share with the fuller, more 


detailed, reports. 
Vivian WEEDON 


National Safety Council 


Industrial Training and Testing. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. pp. 

The author this book presents clearly defined program for the selec- 
tion and training industrial workers and shows that the procedures used 
resulted significant reduction cost training and labor turnover, and 
improvement worker morale. These results were obtained through the 
elimination poor prospects, previous their admission training, means 
preliminary interview. Those who passed the preliminary interview were 
required take tests designed isolate certain desired abilities, skills, and 
personal characteristics. Applicants lacking the qualities desired were 
rejected. 

The author directs specific attention the limitations tests and the 
need for careful and meticulous analysis and interpretation test results. 
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follow-up study trainees process and workers who have completed 
training programs advocated. Morgan also recommends that the results 
such study used evaluating existing training programs and making 
revisions, and that profile used indicate changes employee’s 
behavior, attitudes, and productivity. 

The book presents many helpful suggestions for the inauguration and 
development program selection and training workers, and should 
very useful persons interested industrial personnel work. 


Lamont, The Peoples the Soviet Union. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1946. pp. 

one may think socialism economic system however 
critical one may the Communist political dictatorship some other phase 
Soviet life, one has admit that the Soviet Union has made profound 
contribution the sphere interethnic relationships” (pages This 
one sentence summarizes the contents Mr. Lamont’s stimulating study the 
peoples the Soviet Union. The author makes attempt either portray 
appraise the political economic system the U.S.S.R. Instead, 
concentrates all his attention giving the reader invaluable information con- 
cerning the ethnic groups within the Soviet Union’s frontiers. 

Mr. Lamont can said single objective writing his book, 
show that the U.S.S.R., multi-national state, has solved its minority 
problem through policy “cultural autonomy.” The Soviet leaders have 
rejected the Tsarist practices economic oppression and “russification” 
subject nationalities. The result, which Mr. Lamont substantiates conclusively 
with figures and statistical tables, has been tremendous economic and cultural 


progress each ethnic group. The peoples the Soviet Union were not 


inherently backward; they merely lacked opportunity. 


Crews, ALBERT Professional Radio Writing. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, 1946. pp. 

Professional Radio Writing quite obviously interided textbook the 
college level. has little offer the seasoned writer for radio, but has much 
give the amateur both writing techniques and inspiration. There 
promotional quality the writing that makes you want try your hand 
writing for radio. Not that Mr. Crews represents being either easy 
remunerative profession. does neither, but makes the reader feel that 
becoming radio writer will have professional experience which repre- 
sents the highest attainments writing and the same time will able 
experiment with new techniques comparatively new field. 

Crews calls radio writing sound.” The writer writes 
heard, not read. writes terms “pitch,” “volume,” “voice 
quality,” “music background,” rather than terms visual qualities. With 
this aural style writing mind, takes up, one one, every kind 
radio writing from continuity for symphony special-events show. 
avoids the mistake many writers who seem think the only kind radio 
writing there is, the radio drama. There adequate discussion dramatic 
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techniques, but not the exclusion other types radio writing. There 
even chapter marketing scripts. The book impressive its practical 
simplicity. performs two important services for the beginning writer. 
makes him aware his own potentialities, and answers his questions regard- 
ing how about the matter putting them skillful professional use. 


Stack, HERBERT J., AND SIEBRECHT, B., editors. Education for Safe 
Living. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1942. pp. 

would seem unreasonable reviewing book which appeared 
1942 were not for the fact that serves purpose covered other. The 
1940 yearbook the American Association School Administrators was, 
sense, competitor, but has been out print for many months. 

The twenty-six chapters cover practically every subject one could think 
connection with safety education, from the social philosophy safety 
education through liability and insurance. Experts the various areas were 
asked write the chapters, the book, theoretically least, avoids the pitfall 
that encountered when one two pose authorities too many areas. 
Actually, some the “experts” are more expert than are others there 
some evidence spottiness. The publishers, the reviewer’s opinion, lost 
splendid opportunity when they failed list the authors each chapter with 
title and other qualifications. Perhaps, revision contemplated, this 
opportunity will utilized. 

safety library complete without copy this book, and for college 
teachers safety education who prefer stick textbook, Education for 


Safe Living the book. 


National Safety Council 


Editorial Comment 
[Continued from page 

separate group students, studying particular subject 
under instructor who teaches his course without any reference 
what the other instructors are doing. The advantages the 
Laboratory situation for effective learning are obvious. 

Finally, the Laboratory distinctive that has the 
active support many groups interested conservation. This 
not only “moral” support, but financial support the form 
scholarships for teachers who wish attend. teacher who 
receives such scholarship has opportunity earn eight 
quarter-hours undergraduate graduate credit, with his 
tuition, board, and lodging paid.* 


Chairman, Department Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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